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EDITORIAL 


The return of the Christmas season should be an occasion for once 
more learning the lesson it brings. Nothing could have been more obscure 
and lowly than the manner of the birth of our Saviour, the Son of God. 
Mary and Joseph, though of the House of David, were living in humble 
circumstances and Divine providence seems to ‘have arranged matters 
so that even the simple comforts—necessities, one should rather call 
them—of their home were lacking at the birth of Christ. The inn 
at Bethlehem, a courtyard teeming with men and animals, with hardly 
room to move, was evidently no place for a woman about to giye birth 
to a child. “ There was no room for them in the inn.” Some minimum 
of privacy was essential, and, as we know, they found it, but only at 
the sacrifice of every shred of comfort. St. Luke implies that they found 
and entered one of those cave-stables; so common on the hillside, in 
which a man kept the few animals he possessed. This was the place, 
on the Judean highlands in the dépth of winter, with nothing but 
planks to keep out the cold night air, that God chose for the greatest 
event in the world’s history. 

And who first received the news ? Surely the leaders of the people ; 
those well-acquainted with the Law and Tradition ? Not so. No more 
insignificant people could have been found than the shepherds who 
spent their time in the fields, day and night, looking after the flocks, 
too large to drive into stables and pens. The Law of Moses and all the 
detailed tradition of the Pharisees meant little to them ; they had never 
learnt it and in any case could not observe a great part ’ of the Pharisaic 
tradition. In consequence tliey were regarded as outcasts and a rabble 
by the Pharisees. “‘ This multitude that knoweth not the law are accursed ” 
(Jn. vii, 49). Religion had become a closed system which only the learned 
might practise to perfection. Yet what “ perfection” ! “ Woe to you, 
Scribes and Pfiarisees, hypocrites, because you make clean the outside 
of the cup and of the. dish, but within you are full of rapine and un- 
cleanness” (Mt. xxiii, 25). So it was the lowly shepherds who on that 
winter's night heard the glad tidings, saw the angelic host singing the 
“ Gloria in excelsis Deo” for the first time, and came to adore the 
Babe of Bethlehem. 

Was it not on this very hillside that another shepherd boy had been 
tending sheep centuries before, when the prophet Samuel came to 
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anoint the future King of Isrel ? Isai (jesse) proudly introduced seven 
of his sons to Samuel only to receive the answer “ The Lord hath not 
chosen anyone cf these.” Then as an afterthought to a final question, 
he remembered he had another youngster, David, who tended sheep 
(I Kings xvi). 

Our Lord did not despise learning. He Himself “advanced in 
wisdom ” and was known as Rabbi. He did not condemn the Pharisees 
because they were learned, but because they neglected simplicity and 
lowliness of heart, because indeed they had forgotten elementary 
principles of justice and mercy, because love of God and one’s neigh- 
bour meant nothing to them: Our Lord said to Simon the Pharisee 
“ Thou gavest me no water for my feet. But she with tears hath washed 
my feet and with her hair hath wipéd them” (Lk. vii, 44). And on another 
occasion He said to them ‘“‘ Woe... because you have neglected the 
weightier things of the Law—justice and mercy and faith. These things 
you ought to have done, without neglecting those others” (Mt. xxiii, 
23). This was why their learning was barren and unavailing to obtain 
salvation. It was in fact, only among the poor and lowly that our Lord 
found the right dispositions of heart at first. Perhaps because they 
had nothing else, they serve as an effective example to us. Yet learning 
also had its place. Who but a St. Paul, with his profound knowledge 
of that Law and Tradition could have spread Christianity as he did. 
through Asia Minor ? Indeed, only in the true Christian does learnin 
find its true home and development. But always must the fruit of the 
intellect in this life be subordinate to that of the will. Christianity is 
summed up in the words “ Thy Will. be done.” And Our Lord also 
said “‘ Unless you become as little children, you shall not enter into 
the kingdom of God.” A command that applies to learned and un- 
learned, rich and poor alike. 


Palestine. Many of our readets will already know of the discovery 
about a year ago of a number of Hebrew manuscripts in a cave near 
the Dead Sea. The find consists of several parchment and. leather rolls. 
in jars wrapped in linen and covered with pitch for protection. The 
most important manuscript so far examined is a complete scroll of the 
Book of Isaiah. From an examination of the script Professor Albright 
considers it to have been written in the second century B.C. This is 
indeed an amazing discovery. Hitherto the. oldest known Hebrew 
Bible manuscript was one acquired by the British Museum towards the 
end of last century and which contains the Pentateuch. Its date is probably 
the ninth century A.D. In 1896 and the. following years various frag- 
ments of the Hebrew text of the book of Ecclesiasticus were discovered 
in Cairo—but besides being in a very incomplete state the manuscript 
was written probably in the eleventh or twelfth century A.D. And 
now we are taken right back to the days before Christ, and presented 
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with a complete text of Isaiah. Not that we did not possess the complete 
book before—but it is good to have these trustworthy proofs of the 
authenticity of our text. This is all that has been made public so far. 
The manuscript is being examined carefully in the United States and 
we may expect before long a detailed account and estimation of the text. 

We have received the following additional information from Pére 
J.-M. Paul Bauchet, Carmelite Father, and Teacher of Semitic Philology 
in Jerusalem. The cave in which the manuscripts were found is believed 
- to have been a depository for holy writings, buried, according to Jewish 
tradition, instead of being destroyed when no longer usable. Eleven 
manuscripts altogether are known to have been found in the cave. 
Those examined are written on leather and are the oldest known Hebrew 
manuscripts, Biblical or otherwise, being ascribed by Professor Sukenik 
(of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem) to the period of the Second 
Temple, before the time of the Maccabees. He believes them to have 
been written by members of the sect of the Essenes, who are known to 
have lived in that part of the country. Professor Sukenik has edited 
three of the manuscripts and they have recently been published by the 
Bialik Foundation, under the title Megilloth Genuzoth (Stored Scrolls). 
The first MS. describes war between the “ Sons of Light and the Sons 
of Darkness,” that is, between men of the Israelite tribes of Levi, Judah 
and Benjamin on the one hand, and those of Edom, Moab and Ammon, 
on the other. The secend MS. is a collection of hymns ; whilst the third 
is the Book of Isaiah, mentioned above. The volume has been splendidly 
produced by the Bialik Foundation in spite of war conditions, and its 
quality is equal to the best work of printing presses elsewhere. We give 
an English. translation (hitherto unpublished)! of the first manuscript, 
on page 21. 


Iraq. The discoveries at al ’Ubaid about tweuty years ago were 
till recently thought to’ represent the earliest known civilization dating 
baek to at least 4,000 B.C. Only recently however, at Abu Shahrain, 
site of the ancient city of Eridu and quite close to al ’Ubaid, there have 
been found-remains of even earlier date. At a depth of about thirty- 
five feet an elabarately painted pottery was found underneath that 
corresponding to al’ "Ubaid, together with the remains of a small temple. 
It has been suggested that ‘the date of this culture is about 4,500—5,000 
B.C. No traces of this civilitation have been found elsewhere. 


England. Three Biblical films were released in October. Ruth 
is the Bible story of that name photographed against the background 
of Transjordan (running time—35 minutes). The Wedding Feast is 
-an adaptation of the parable in St. Matthew’s Gospel (running time— 
20 minutes). Belshazzar’s Feast is described as a “ sermon film” with 
the story from the Book of Daniel used as a medium to bring the Anglican 


1 Since going to press we have read an account of the new Isaiah text in an 
American Journal. 
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Bishop of Rochester to the screen (running time—15 minutes). Pre- 
liminary reports indicate that background, acting and. photography 
-are all excellent, but that the content is weak. It is unfortunate that 
those responsible for such films should succumb to the temptation 
to “improve on” the Bible—and hence these films should be selected 
with care. As however a considerable number of these films are now 
available it is worth while doing this. The above and similar films are 
obtainable from Religious Films Ltd., 6 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. 
Bible films are also obtainable from Dawn Trust, Aylesbury, Bucks. 


Spain. Biblical activity continues to develop. A ninth Bible-Week 
was held at the*Instituto “ Francisco Suarez” in Madrid, 24th—29th 
September 1948, at which many well-known professors lectured. In- 
deed Spain has an impressive list of Biblical scholars—scholars of a 
quality that compares with the best elsewhere. The activity manifested 
in Bible-Days, Bible-Weeks and in the periodicals, Cultura Biblica 
and Estudios Biblicos is part of a striking general development of Catholic 
thought and culture which is unfortunately hardly known in this country, 
as a result of the isolation from a great part of Europe in which Spain 


’ now finds herself. 





Germany. Before the war, the Kath. Bibelwerk Stuttgart (founded 
in 1933 under the patronage of the German bishops), counted 13,000 
members. It had much to suffer however at the hands of the Nazis 
and finally, in 1944, allied bombardment destroyed its premises in Stutt- 
gart. The Society started work again in 1945 and, as we have already 
noted, has already published a number of works. A Bible-Day was 
held in May 1948, at Ulm, at which Dr. Stummer, professor at Munich 
University, took the. chair (Herder-Korrespondenz, August 1948). The 
Society is faced with the problem of the production of cheap New 
Testaments in pursuance of its target ‘A New Testament in eve 
house’. Daily Bible reading was practised in many families before she 
war and the custom was encouraged of giving a New Testament as a 
present on a special occasion, such as leaving school, being confirmed’ or 
getting married. Bible study groups were also a feature of many 
_ parishes in pre-war days. (Kirchenzeitung fiir das Bistum Aachen, 17 
October, 1948). 


Missionaries. We have pleasure in adding two Indian bishops to our 
list. The Most Reverend Joseph Mar Severios, Little Flower Mount, 
Tiruvalla, P.O., Travancore, S. India. The Most Reverend Mar Tharayil, 
Catholic Bishop’s House, Kottayam, Travancore, S. India. A three 
year subscription for the former has been presented by N. W. Osborne, 
Esq., and a two year subscription for the latter has been presented by Miss 
M.T. Monro. A year’s subscription for the Rev. G. Bisschop, St. John’s 
Seminary, Nellore, India, has been presented by Lady Millicent Taylour. 
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Lending Library. We thank the Rev. A. Clayton for The Expositor’s 
Greek Testament, Conybeare and Howson, The Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul, and Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. Up to the present we have 
been content to wait upon the generosity of our members, which, be 
it said, has been very satisfying. But as the number of books grows, 
so various needs emerge. We venture for the first time to print a list 
of “‘ wants” in the hope that some few of them may be met through 
the continued generosity of our members. The Westminster Version 
of the Scriptures, the New Testament, in both the one volume and the 
four volume edition. (Longmans publish the four volume ed., and 
Sands publish the one volume ed.). MacRory, The First and Second 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians, Ricciotti, The Life of Christ 
(Bruce Publishing Co.), Holzner, Paul of Tarsus (Herder), Kissane, 
The Book of Isaiah (Browne and Nolan, Dublin): Boylan, St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans. 

If anyone feels he would like to present one of these volumes to 
the library, may we suggest his sending a postcard first. Otherwise 
it might easily happen that two people would send the same book— 
not that we object to having two copies, but there is a priority in require- 
ments. We shall also be pleased to receive suggestions for future additions 
to the library. 


Index. We are issuing with the January ScripTuRE: an index for 
Vols. I, II and III (1946-48). The three years bound together will make 
a handy volume. Many thanks to the Rev. J. Russell of Ushaw College 
for so kindly doing much of the work of compiling the index. Back 
numbers of ScripTuRE may be obtained from the Treasurer, C.B.A., 
43 Palace Street, London, S.W.1, for 1s. 6d. each post free. Complete 
sets (1946-48) are available for 12s. 6d. post free. 


Books and Periodicals Received. 


From Letouzey and Ané, Paris: 
Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplément, fasc. xviii-xxii. 
From Les Editions du Cerf, Paris: 
La Sainte Bible, traduite en francais, 4 fasc. 
Collection “ Lectio Divina” (1) Dubarle, Les Sages d’Israel. (2) 
Gelin, Les Idées mattresses de L’ Ancien Testament. (3) Chaine, 
Le Livre de la Genése. 
From T. Nelson and Son, Edinburgh : 
Maclennan, Christian Obedience. 


Cultura Biblica. 

Verbum Domini. 

Catholic Biblical Quarterly. 
Pax. ° 








“THE VOICE OF ONE CRYING...” 


WITNESSES TO CHRIST, II ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST . 


N that glorious masterpiece of the late Canon Sheehan, that sur- 
[sce tribute to the priestly and parochial life of Catholic Ireland 

which is entitled My New Curate, old Father Hanrahan, better known 
as “ Daddy Dan” and the real hero“of the story, was accustomed to 
celebrate yearly in his own quiet way the coming of the Child of Bethle- 
ham into this afflicted world. “ One of my oldest habits,” he writes, 
“has been to read up at Christmas time every scrap of literature that 
has any bearing whatever on the most touching and the most important 
event in all human history.” So his ‘thoughts wander “ back to ancient 
prophecies and forecastings, down to modern times—tales of travellers 
about Bethlehem, the sacrilegious possession of holy places by Moslems,” 
and, not least, to Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue, called Messianic, and to the _ 
“golden branch amid the shadows, kings and realms that pass to rise 
no more.” 

Of his strictly devotional or scriptural reading we are given no details, 
but it would certainly have included the.testimony of Isaias and Micheas, 
of Jeremias and Zacharias, of Daniel and the so-called ‘“‘ Psalms of 
Solomon,” and, above all, of the last and greatest figure in the whole 
order of “ ancient prophecies and forecastings,” St. John the Baptist 
himself, our Lord’s immediate Forerunner who “came for witness, 
to witness concerning the light, that all might believe through him ” 
(Jn. i, 6-7). The Greek words martyria, “ witness,” and martyrein, 
“to bear witness” occur frequently in the Johannine writings, and 
comparatively seldom in the other New Testament books,-and it has 
been well remarked that “to bear witness” was “ the characteristic 
feature of ‘the Baptist’s mission.” In the later verses of the Prologue 
to the Fourth Gospel we read : “ John beareth witness to him, and crieth 
aloud, saying : This was he of whom I said: He that cometh after me, 
hath come to be before me, because he existed before me,” and in one 
of his speeches at Ephesus, St. Paul declares concerning the great Fore- 
runner: “John baptized with a baptism of repentance, telling the 
people that they were to ‘believe in him who was to come after him, 
that is in Jesus” (Acts xix, 4). 

In the present much abbreviated study of St. John’s testimony to 
Christ we may well proceed in some sort of chronological order, mind- 
ful of the judge who said to the young barrister: “‘ Mr. Jones, please 
arrange your facts in some order—alphabetical if you will, but chronolo- 
gical for preference.” Among the limited number of Gospel passages 
that concern St. John’s life and teaching, one has obviously pride of 
place in the order of time, if not in that of importance. It is the account 


1 All New Testament quotations are from the Westminster Version. 
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of the Visitation, given in St. Luke’s Gospel, in the course of which 
we read : “ And it came to pass that when Elizabeth heard the salutation 
of Mary, the babe in her womb leapt, and Elizabeth was filled with the 
Holy Spirit, and she lifted up her voice with a loud cry and said : ‘ Blessed 
art thou among women, and blessed the fruit of thy womb.’ And whence 
this to me, that the mother of my Lord should come unto me? For 
behold, when the sound of thy salutation fell on mine ears, the babe 
in my womb leapt with gladness ” (Lk. i, 41-43). It is of this testimony 
of St. John to Christ, while both the Forerunner and his Lord were 
still in the wombs of their mothers, that the hymn Ut queant laxis speaks : 


“ Thou in thy mother’s womb all darkly cradled, 
Knewest thy Monarch; Biding in His chamber, 
Whence the two parents, through their children’s merits, 
Mysteries uttered.” 


Pére Buzy in his Life of St. John the ages (Eng. Tr., p. 38) decides 
that St. Elizabeth’s words may rightly be paraphrased: “ Thou, O 
Mary, art the Mother of my Lord, and I know this without any doubt 
from the emotion just experienced by the infant in my womb.” It is | 
not astonishing, then, that Catholic writers have normally regarded 
St. John’s trembling in the womb as ho mere natural movement, but 
as the effect of a special grace, and that the great majority of patristic 
writers claim that he was, at that moment, sanctified and loosed from 
the bonds of original sin. It was, in addition, the “first profession of 
faith of him who was to proclaim the Messiah throughout the desert 
of Judea” (Buzy, loc. ci%:). 

The Gospel of the Infancy, as it is found in St. Luke, provides an 
account of St. John’ s birth, of the name given to. him (Yéhdnan in 
Hebrew, Yihanndn in Aramaic=“ Yahweh is gracious "ys and of his 
father’s prophecy, commonly known as the Benedictus, in which the 
office and dignity of the Forerunner are proclaimed : 


“And thou, my child, thou shalt be called prophet of the Most 
High, for thou shalt go before the Lord to prepare his ways, 
To impart to his people knowledge of salvation 
through forgiveness of their sins ’(Lk. i, 76-7). 

Then follows the sentence which is our only link between the babe 
of a day old and the grown man of more than thirty years years. “ And the 
child grew and was strengthened in spirit ; and he was in the wilderness 
till the day of his manifestation before Israel.” 

When next we meet with St. John he is at the beginning of his mission 
of Tepentance in the wilderness of Judea. St. Luke in his account is at 
pains to date the beginning of the ministry as exactly as possible, and, 
like the other Synoptists, he points to the preparatory character of St. 
John’s preaching. To him are applied the words used by the prophet 
Isaias to proclaim the liberation of Israel by Cyrus: 
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“ Hark, one cries : 
In the wilderness make clear the way of Yahweh, 
Make plain in the desert a highway for our God... ” 
(Is. xl, 3; Kissane’s tr.). 

The baptism that John bestowed, the essential rite and symbol of 
the conversion he preached, was, unlike the Jewish ceremonial washings, 
not concerned with bodily or legal impurity, but was a baptism of 
repentance, of spiritual and moral renewal, of remission gf sins. It 
lacked the power inherent in Christian baptism of producing directly 
and immediately the remission of sins, but, indirectly and mediately, 
it stirred up in the souls of its recipients sentiments of contrition and 
faith, and these, aided by grace, obtained forgiveness. Cfr. H. Houbaut 
in Dict. de théol. Cath., t. viii, Jean Baptiste (Baptéme de Saint). 

The imperfect nature of the rite as compared with Christian baptism 
is clearly emphasized by St. John himself in the incident recorded by 
the Fourth Evangelist regarding the mission of the priests and levites 
from Jerusalem who were sent to question John. To their enquiry: 
“Why then dost thou baptize if thou art not the Christ, nor Elias, nor 
the Prophet ?” St. John answers that he baptizes, it is true, but in water 
alone ; and in a cognate passage in the Synoptists (Mt. iii, 11; Mk. 
i, 8; Lk. iii, 16) he adds : “ He [the expected Messiah] shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost and with fire” (Lk. iii, 16, cfr. also Jn. i, 33). 
He declares openly and without reserve that he is not the coming Messiah, 
that he is, indeed, “ scarcely more than a voice, a voice without a name, 
a breath that stirred the air and then was spent, which bade men make 
straight the paths for the Lord who was to come” (Buzy, pp. 102-3). 

In the concluding verses of the Synoptists’ account of St. John’s 
mission (Mt. iii, 12 ; Lk. iii, 17) the Messiah is revealed not merely as 
Baptizer, but as Judge. “ His winnowing-fan is in his hand, and he will 
cleanse out the threshing-floor ; he will gather his wheat into the barn, 
but will burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire” (Mt. iii, 12). This 
picturesque imagery will be familiar to all who have seen a Palestinian 
threshing-floor of the ancient, century-old type, and the winnowin 
performed with the “fan” or pronged fork, by which the threshed 
grain is shaken to and fro in the breeze that blows from the Mediterranean 
in the early morning or at sundown. The allegory is not a difficult one. 
The threshing-floor is the world; the winnower is the Messiah; the 
grain stands for the just and the straw or chaff for sinners ; the 
is heaven, and the “‘unquenchable fire” is that of hell. So St. John testifies 
that the Messiah, the source of life and holiness, is also the supreme Judge. 

With this allegory of the final harvesting the Synoptists’ account 
of St. John’s messianic preaching comes to an end. But there is a further 
passage in St. John’s Gospel that provides a problem of extraordin 
interest in regard to one of our Lord’s best known titles, that of the 
Lamb of God. 
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“‘ The next day he beholdeth Jesus coming to him, and saith; ‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world. This is he 
of whom I said: After me there cometh a man who hath come to be 
above me, because he existed before me. And I knew him not, but that 
he might be manifested to Israel for this cause I came baptizing with 
water’ ” (Jn. i, 29-31). 

“The next day” is, evidently, the day after the departure of the 
embassy of priests and levites from Jerusalem. Our Lord had already 
been baptized by St. John (Jn. i, 32-3), and the days of His fast and 
temptation in the wilderness were already past. He approaches St. John 
and the group of neophytes, and St. John points to him with the words : 
“Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the sin of the world !” 
The title has been variously held to bear reference to the paschal lamb 
or to the lamb of the temple sacrifices or to the Suffering Servant of 
Yahweh in Isaias’s “‘ Servant Songs,” represented “as a sheep borne 
along to the slaughter, and as a ewe before her shearers . . . ” (Is. liii, 7), 
upon whom were laid the sicknesses and the iniquities of mankind 
(vv. 4 and 11). Yet there are difficulties in all these views. Neither the 
paschal nor the sacrificial lamb was ordinarily associated with the remis- 
sion of sin, and the idea of a suffering Messiah was foreign to the pre- 
vailing Messianic expectation of St. John’s time. Hence, certain authors 
have been led to accept the solution adopted by St. Augustine and St. 
Jerome, and within recent years by Pére M.-J. Lagrange, O.P. which 
sees in the title “‘ Lamb of God” a reference primarily to the spotless 
purity of Jesus our Lord. I have given reasons for dissenting from this 
view in the English adaptation of Buzy’s Life, and in the latest (1946) 
edition of his Evangile selon S. Jean (La Sainte Bible, t. viii, -p. 323), my 
old friend and class fellow, Pére Francois Braun, O.P., has reinforced 
the contrary arguments. To appreciate the position fully we must read 
the Fourth Gospel’s account of St. John the Baptist’s recollections 
of our Lord’s baptism at his hands. 

“And John bare witness, saying: ‘I have seen the Spirit coming 
down as a dove from heaven, and it abode upon him. I knew him not, 
but he who sent me to baptize with water, he said to me: He upon 
whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending and abiding upon him, he 
it is that baptizeth with the Holy Spirit. And I have seen, and I have 
borne witness that this is the Son of God’ ” (Jn. i, 32-4). 

Pére Braun’s comment on these verses may be rendered as follows :— 

“ We believe that in the group of verses 29-34 the evangelist wished 
to indicate precisely the development that took place in the Baptist’s 
thought as a result of the vision [granted] at the baptism. Previously 
(that is‘at the moment at which the Synoptists leave off), St. John still 
pictured to himself the Messiah according to the ideas prevalent among 
the Jews of his time. The appearance of the Spirit hovering above Jesus 
made him understand that He was to realize the vocation of Isaias’ 
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‘Ebed Yahweh, the servant. of God who was immolated for the sins of 
His people. Hence the figure of the Lamb of God (an expression cor- 
responding to the ‘Ebed Yahweh), which was suggested by the use of 
a lamb as a type of sacrificial victim. As with so many other points of 
divine revelation John’s testimony was only fully understood by the 
Apostles in the light of the Resurrection.” 

So St. John bears testimony to the Messiah’s offices as sanctifier, as 
judge, and as the Lamb free from stain, the expiatory victim for the 
sins of the world. Two other titles may be said to complete the essential 
witness. First, that of pre-existent being, which is implicit in the Baptist’s 
words: “ After me there cometh a man who hath come to be above 
me, because he existed before me.” The translation here provided is 
the only one that is acceptable. St. John is emphasizing not Christ’s 
priority in dignity, but His priority of time or of nature (else he would 
have used the present tense : “ because he is before me.””) The unexpected 
use of the imperfect supposes the Messiah to have been pre-existent. 
How, on any other view, could He have preceded His Forerunner, who 
was His senior by six months ? The context, as well as the words used, 
can only suggest that Jesus was a pre-existent being, that He was already 
in existence before He appeared in time. 

Lastly, there is the title used in verse 34, that of Son of God. On 
this it may be sufficient to quote the late Dr. Alfred Plummer in his: 
St. John (““ Cambridge Greek Testament ...”) : “ The Incarnate Logos, 
the Messiah. These words of the Baptist confirm the account of the 
voice from heaven. The whole passage shows that St. John does not, 
as Philo does, identify the Logos with the Spirit.” 

We may here pass over the account of our Lord’s baptism by St. 
John, with the exception of two sentences, recorded by St. Matthew 
(iii, 13-14) : 

“Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to the Jordan unto John to be 
baptized by him. And John was for hindering him, and said: ‘It is I 
who need to be baptized by thee, and cometh thou to me?’” 

The words may ,be associated with those uttered towards the close 
of the Baptist’s ministry, in answer to the complaints of his disciples : 
“Rabbi, he who was with thee beyond the Jordan [i.e. at Bethania], 
to whom thou hast borne witness, behold he baptizeth, and all are com- 
ing to him ” (Jn. iii, 26). In answer to them St. John makes use of the 
allegory of the bridegroom and his paranymphos or groomsman, whose 
duty it is to have all things ready for his friend, and then to efface him- 
self, in order that all eyes may be fixed upon the groom. On the morning 
of the wedding he retires, so far as his office of groomsman is con- 
cerned, into complete obscurity, whereas the bridegroom continues 
to enjoy all his prerogatives and his full title. St. John ends with the 
phrase : “‘ He must increase, but I must decrease ” (Jn. iii, 29). On this 
Pére Lagrange has observed: “It has often been remarked that the 
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feast of St. John almost corresponds with the summer solstice, and 
Christmas with the winter solstice; but it does not seem that such 
symbolism influenced the choice of days for these feasts” (S. Jean, 
in loc.). 

So St. John’s public ministry and his witness to Christ end on a 
note of dignity, of joy, and of complete self-abasement. “ Ye bear 
me witness yourselves,” he reminds his disciples, “ that I said: ‘I am 
not the Christ, but am sent. before him’” (Jn. iii, 27). 

The events connected with St. John’s arrest and imprisonment, his 
sending of his disciples to Christ, and our Lord’s testimony to his great 
Herald cannot detain us at this point, though we may remark in passing 
that the mysterious words : “ Yet the least in the Kingdom of God is 
greater than he” (Lk. vii, 28) in no way detract from the uniqueness 
of John’s witness, but bring out, even more fully than before, John’s 
role as the last and most transcendent of the Old Testament prophets. 
“A prophet? Yea, I say to you, and more than a prophet... ” (Lk. 
vii, 26). The closing scene in St. John’s career sets the final seal upon 
his witness, by way of the testimony of blood. He was not merely a 
prophet, not merely a messenger of the Most High, but a martyr, the 
acts of whose martyrdom may be clearly read in the narratives of St. 
Matthew (xiv, 3-12) and St. Mark (vi, 17-29). 

“So died the Forerunner of our Lord in an obscure dungeon for the 
cause of eternal morality, and, one may add, for the sake of the moral 
teaching of the Gospel of Christ. He brought to an end his noble mission 
as a preacher by the most eloquent of all sermons, the cheerful acceptance 
of a martyr’s death” (Buzy, E.T., p. 222). 

JOHN M. T. BARTON. 


GALLIO THE PROCONSUL OF ACHAIA 


(Acts xviii, 12-17) 


HE references to Gallio outside of the New Testament would | 

leave him a shadowy figure if we had nothing else. But in fact 

his family as a whole is as well known to us as any Roman 

family in that century. Placed in that setting he becomes a more life- 

like character. We possess considerable works written by his father, 

brother, and nephew, and this brother (the younger Seneca) played 
a momentous part in Roman history. 

Gallio acquired that name by adoption. He started life as Annaeus 
Novatus. His home was Cordova, at that time the most cultured city 
in Spain and already a great centre of Roman civilization. His father, 
Lucius Annaeus Seneca, was a very successful and wealthy professor of 
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oratory, a Roman citizen by birth, for Cordova had the rank of colonia. 
Novatus was the eldest of his three sons, the other two being named 
Seneca and Mela. Novatus was born a few years before the Christian 
era,! and must have been almost exactly the same age as Christ. While 
the children were still in infancy, their father took his family to Rome 
and settled there.2 A great many of their fellow-countrymen were 
already living in Rome and some were making their mark in Roman 
society and were accepted as friends by the leading families. Seneca 
did not at first move in such high circles, but his profession easily 
brought him into touch with the literary world, especially the many 
orators and poets of that generation, who to us are mere names for nearly 
all their works have perished. One exception is Ovid, who knew Seneca® 
and probably knew his children as boys. Oratory was the goal and crown 
of Roman education, and was cultivated with an almost religious zeal. 
Any person outside the noble families who wished to reach the highest 
honours must distinguish himself either as an officer or as an orator. 
Seneca’s two elder boys were ambitious and as neither showed any 
taste for soldiering, oratory was the natural path. 

When the three sons had reached early manhood, they persuaded 
their father, who was then about seventy, to begin a large book which 
we might call Memoirs and Specimens of the Orators and Professors of 
Oratory. He wrote at it for the rest of his life, and a large portion of 
it has come down to us. It is little read now (being unsuitable bor univer- 
sity examinations) but it is an interesting historical document. It is 
one of the few intimate contemporary records of cultured Roman 
society during the days when our Lord was on earth. And it brings us 
back into the very atmosphere in which young Novatus lived. The 
elder Seneca was, for all his Spanish origin, a thorough Roman in his 
outlook, a shrewd, capable man, kindly but in some ways rather strict 
and narrow, with much of the old Roman dislike of the contemporary 
Greeks. As orators he considered them flamboyant in style and violent 
in delivery. He relates with approval how Augustus said to one of them : 
“T like listening to you in winter.” He writes a good plain style based 
on Cicero, and as a critic he is excellent. 

Oratorical training consisted largely in writing and delivering speeches 
on a certain number of stock themes, and even after student days were 
over, experienced orators often went on composing speeches on the 
old themes for the sake of practice. Under the heading of each: theme 
Seneca gives a large number of short extracts from speeches he had 
himself heard, the “‘ purple passages ” of each speech, sometimes only 


1W. A. Edward: Suasoriae, Int. (Life of Seneca); Stein on younger Seneca in 
Prosopographia Imp. Rom. ed. 2. 

2 Seneca: Cons. ad Helviam, 19, 2. 

3 Controversiae ii, 2, 8. 

4 Ibid. I Pref. 1. 
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a sentence, sometimes a page or two. Thus we have quotations from 
dozens of authors, partly professors of rhetoric, partly men who had 
risen to high office, governed provinces and commanded armies. But 
the extracts are not all. Seneca frequently digresses to give a critique, 
a character sketch, or an anecdote. And at intervals there are “ prefaces ” 
addressed to his three sons, “ my dear boys.” These contain sometimes 
very personal matter. 

The first section of the book, of which very little has been preserved, 
dealt with deliberative speeches, e.g., Alexander the Great considers 
whether he shall sail out into the Atlantic in search of a new 
continent to subdue; or Cicero deliberates whether he shall burn 
his Philippic orations in order to escape Mark Antony’s vengeance.! 
The second part, the Controversiae, contains a large number of imaginary 
cases of a judicial or quasi-judicial character. One example must suffice 
here : a man who has two sons marries a second wife ; she falsely accuses 
one son of trying to murder his father ; the father orders his other son 
to kill the supposed criminal ; the son shrinks from the task and sets 
his brother adrift in a boat without oars; the boat is captured by pirates 
and eventually the young man becomes a pirate chief; later he takes 
his father prisoner and releases him ; the father reaches his home and 
disinherits his other son for having disobeyed his orders.? At first sight 
this looks like a case in moral theology or in law. But Seneca has little 
interest in the moral or legal issues. For him the question was: what 
new and original turn could an orator give to this well-worn theme, 
what ingenious reasoning, bold flash of imagination or unexpected 
shade of emotion could he import into ic? An orator could speak in 
the character of either the father or the son. I give a few of the sentences 
quoted from speeches for the son: Asinius PoLLio: My father said : 
“ Your brother is alive” I would not believe him. He said : “ He saved. 
my life.” On chat evidence I had to believe him. AESERNINUS : I believed 
he was guilty—so easily do we all deceive ourselves—and hesitated 
whether to obey my father. My brother said “ You, brother, will be 
the first murderer in our family.” CorNELIus HispaNnus: Did he first 
learn goodness among the pirates? Is it not truer to say that he was 
already so good that he did not lose his goodness even among them ? 
Porcius Latro: You would have perished, my father, if you had not 
fallen into the hands of this parricide. Pompgtus S10: Do you wish 
to know, my father, whether the accuser or the accused is the more 
guilty ? Place my stepmother in a boat. Let her swear, as she hopes to 
be saved, that she has not traduced the innocent: she will meet with 
another sort of pirates, pirates who show no mercy to their captives. 


! Suasoriae 1 and 7. 
2 Contr. vii, 1. 
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As exercises for students such themes are no doubt in their place, 
and Seneca by all accounts made very effective use of them wk his 
pupils. But it seems strange to us that men of experience like Pollio 
and Aeserninus should still in middle life continue to sharpen their wits 
at these unreal subjects. 

Such then was the environment of Novatus’s early life. Both he and 
his brother Seneca were thought to show signs of consumption, though 
both lived to old age. But we may infer that they had something of 
the appearance of consumptives. The two brothers were ambitious, 
as I have said. The family had wealth and in time acquired some influential 
connections. The young men’s aunt had married Galerius who about 
A.D. 16 was appointed governor of Egypt, one of the most important 
posts open to non-senators. The Emperor Tiberius thought so highly 
of him that he kept him in Egypt for sixteen years.'This uncle and aunt 
took a special interest in young Seneca, who spent some time with them 
in Egypt and later wrote a book (now lost) on that country. Novatus 
found a yet more powerful friend. This was Lucius Junius Gallio, prob- 
ably a Spaniard, a man of greater ability than the elder Seneca, to whom 
he was about fifteen years junior. Gallio had come to Rome about 10 
or 12 B.C. and had soon been admitted to very high literary society. 
He was one of the group that gathered round Messalla Corvinus? in 
his old age, a group which included Ovid. Gallio himself was an orator 
of some eminence, and is often quoted in Seneca’s book. Tiberius 
raised him to one of the offices which gave admission to the senate, 
though he was never consul or pretor. Gallio, having no son of his 
own, took Novatus under his protection: finally he adopted him, but 
that seems to have been many years later. During the years A.D. 20 
to 30 therefore the prospects of the brothers were good. Novatus seems 
to have had no special gift for writing or oratory, though he could 
appreciate literature. He was upright and sincere, with a strong dislike 
of flattery and falseness of any sort.? His brother says that he had never 
known his equal for gentleness and good-humour. The two brothers 
were always bound by strong affection and among the lost works of 
Seneca there was a large collection of letters written by him to Novatus.‘ 
Seneca himself was different, a person of feverish energy and multi- 
farious interests; strongly attracted to the more ascetic kinds of 
philosophy (Pythagoreanism and Stoicism) and full of lofty ideals for 
himself and the world ; eager for political power and honour ; and anxious 
to win literary glory of any and every kind. He tried his hand at nearly 
every branch of literature, wrote too hastily and without sufficient 


1 Ad Helviam 19, 6 and Favez’s introd. xxxi. 
. 2 Suas. 3, 6. 

3 Nat. Quaest. iv Pref. 10-12. 

4 Priscian: De ponderibus, 3. 
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order, but always with vigour, and left a large output of which the 
thousand pages or so that survive are only a fraction. Mela did not 
aim so high as his brothers, but succeeded in amassing a great fortune. 

About A.D. 30 or soon.afterwards the three brothers married. Mela 
married a Cordovan lady, Acilia Lucana, but we know nothing for 
certain about the others’ wives. It seems possible that Novatus’s wife 
was a daughter of Gallio. In 32 the family fortunes met with a setback. 
A too servile proposal of Gallio’s in the Senate irritated the emperor 
(as servile flattery often did) and provoked an outburst of rage.' He 
accused Gallio of sedition, arrested him and kept him in private custody 
at Rome till the end of his reign (in 37). About the same time (A.D. 
32) Galerius was recalled from Egypt and died on his voyage back to 
Italy.2Thus both Novatus and Seneca had lost their powerful supporters 
and for five years their careers were at a standstill. But in 37 the accession 
of the young emperor Gaius brought a change. He and his sisters were 
friendly to both Gaflio and the Senecas. Gallio was restored to honour 
and during the next year or two both Novatus and Seneca seem to have 
held the questorship and gained admission to the Senate. But a speech 
of Seneca’s was of such startling brilliance that it aroused the insane 
jealousy of Gaius who was proud of his own eloquence. He longed to 
destroy his rival and only spared him because somebody assured him 
that Seneca was practically dying of consumption.? 

The death of the elder Seneca must be placed about this time (A.D. 
39 or 40). He could not have been much under ninety years old. In 
41 the death of Gaius gave Seneca only a short relief, for he somehow 
incurred the enmity of the awful Messallina, wife of the next emperor, 
Claudius. On a trumped-up charge he was banished to Corsica,‘ and 
there he remained for seven years, his path to honour completely barred. 
This sentence did not affect Novatus however. Gallio had still sufficient 
influence to promote his affairs, and Novatus probably held the preetor- 
ship about 45 or 46. His wife had died about 42, leaving him with a 
daughter ten or twelve years old, Novata or Novatilla,> a child to whom 
Seneca was very much attached. Seneca’s own wife seems to have been 
divorced from him and their son Marcus® seems to have died in child- 
hood during his father’s exile. Mela also had a son, born in 39, who 
was destined to have a short and meteoric career, Marcus Annzus 
Lucanus or Lucan as he is generally called. The various members of the 
family will be clear from the following table :— 


' Tacitus, Ann. vi, 3. 

2 Ad Helv. 19. 

3 Dio lix, 19. 

4 Ibid. Lxi, 10. 

5 Ad Helv. 18, 7. 

8 Ibid. 18, 4 and Favez, Int. xxxv—vii. 
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L. Annzus Seneca (the elder) 
(? 50 B.C.—? A.D. 40) 





m. Helvia 
| 
—Annezus Novatus L. Annzus Seneca M. Annzus Mela 
later (the younger) (died A.D. 66) 
L. Junius GALLIO (? 3 B.C.—A.D. 65) m. Acilia Lucana 
ANNZANUS 
(?5 B.C.—A.D. 66) 
| 
| anal 
Novatilla Marcus Anneus —— M. Annzus Lucanus 


(Born about A.D.30) (Died in childhood) (A.D. 39-65) 


The year 48 launched the family on a course of dazzling prosperity. 
Messallina perished after a last lurid scandal. The emperor soon married 
Agrippina, sister of the last emperor Gaius and a firm friend of Seneca. 
He was recalled from exile and made the chief tutor of her son by her 
former marriage, a boy of eleven named Domitius, who was destined 
to become the emperor Nero.! It was a post of trust which at once gave 
Seneca great though unofficial influence in the state. It was not a happy 
position for a good man, for Agrippina was determined that her son 
should succeed to the throne in preference to the emperor’s own son 
Britannicus, a boy of eight, and she expected Seneca to assist her in 
this scheme. Seneca himself was now about fifty. About this time he 
published his book On Anger, containing much sound advice about 
the control of that passion. It was appropriately dedicated to Novatus, 
from whom this fault was far removed—one of three books dedicated 
to this brother. : 

In 49 or 50 Gallio died, leaving his property to Novatus, whom he 
adopted either just before his death or else in his will. The evidence is 
against an earlier date for this adoption. Novatus therefore now assumed 
the formal name of Lucius Junius Gallio Annzanus (which appears 
in an inscription). His brother calls him simply Gallio, and so does St. 
Luke in Acts. As an ex-pretor he. was now due to govern a province, 
and the province assigned to him was Achza. In view of his age and 
delicate health it is very unlikely that he held the province longer than 
the usual term of one year. It is fairly certain that he arrived in Achza 
in the early summer (the usual time) of A.D. 51 and remained there 
till the summer of 52, residing generally at Corinth, the capital. He 
was now a man of about fifty-five and probably still retained that pallid 


\ Tac. Ann. xii, 8. 
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and emaciated appearance which was thought to indicate consumption: 
Seneca tells us that while in Achza he was attacked by “ fever ” (appar- 
ently malaria) and. sought relief by making a short voyage.! 

It was probably soon after his arrival at Corinth that the Jews brought 
their accusation against St: Paul before him (Acts xviii, 12-17). It seems 
not unlikely that the Jewish authorities at Corinth were in fact claiming . 
a right of jurisdiction and punishment over the Jewish colony there, 
such as the Jews enjoyed in some Asiatic cities. Gallio rejected the claim. 
Such a privilege seems never to have been granted in any Roman city. 
It now appears probable that the case was heard in the south basilica, 
whose foundations have only recently been discovered? and whose 
porch faced directly on the Forum: the riot which followed would be 
in the Forum but would be visible to Gallio through the open doorway. 
His refusal to interfere shows that he had all the usual Roman contempt 
for the Jews and their religion. 

Not long after this the citizens of Delphi applied to Gallio in con- 
nexion with some of the privileges they enjoyed as guardians of the 
famous temple and oracle of Apollo. He wrote to the emperor, and 
Claudius sent a letter to the Delphians confirming their endangered 
rights. The grateful Delphians inscribed the letter on stone and set it 
up near the temple. Four fragments of the first part of this inscription 
have been discovered, enough to enable scholars to make-a good guess 
at the opening lines. The emperor speaks of “ disputes reported to me 
by my friend Lucius Junius Gallio, Proconsul of Achza.” A very 
precise date was given, and though this is partly missing, we can pretty 
certainly conclude that it was in the first part of Claudius’s twelfth year, 
i.e., between January ahd August of 52. This enables us to fix Gallio’s 
year in Achza as 51-52, a most valuable help for datimg the events of Acts. 

One other relic of Gallio’s governorship has survived. At the opposite. 
end of the Isthmus from Corinth stood the little town of Platza, then 
hardly more than a village. It was illustrious in the history of Europe 
as the scene of the final defeat of the great Persian invasion in 479 B.C. 
an event still commemorated by an annual sacrifice to Zeus the Liberator, 
which was attended by delegates from all Greece. Gallio bestowed some 
special favours on this place, and apparently continued to take an in- 
terest in it after he had left Greece, for the Plateans érected a statue 
to him some years later, after he had held the consulship at Rome. The 
statue has gone but the inscription on its pedestal has been found: 
“ Erected by the city of the Platzans in honour of its benefactor Lucius 
Junius Gallio Annzanus, Consul.’ 


1Sen. Ep. 104, 1. 

2 Amer. Journ. of Archaeology, Xxxix, p. 60. 

3 Full account in Deissmann’s Paul (Eng. tr. 1926) ot 1, and jackson and Lake’s 
Beginnings of Christianity v, 460 ff. 

‘1.G. vii, 1676 Plataeae. See Groag: Reichsheamten von Achaia, coll. 32 f. 
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Gallio held the consulship not long after his return to Rome. The 
exact year is uncertain but it was probably 53 or 54. He held the office 
for a few months in the latter part of the year. At Pompeii the remains 
of a number of writing-tablets have been found, such as the Romans 
carried about as memorandum-books. On one of these Alfenus Varus 
had scribbled a note of money paid to him on August 27 “ in the con- 
sulship of and Junius Gallio.” His colleague’s name is repre- 
sented by a few scratches for which no probable guess can be made.! 
Gallio had thus attained the summit of a Roman’s ambition, an honour 
not enjoyed before by any member of his family or by his adoptive 
father. 

Meanwhile the emperor had adopted his stepson, whereby the latter 
acquired the name of Nero, but had not given any sign that he meant 
him to succeed in place of his own son Britannicus. Seneca however 
lent his active help to Agrippina’s scheme. Somehow he reconciled this 
with his professed high principles. He was not the first good man who 
has permitted himself to do evil that good may come. Moreover he 
must have known that Nero was at least utterly selfish. In October of 
A.D. 54 the emperor died. Seneca with the help of his friend Burrus, 
commander of the guards, had Nero, who was now sixteen, proclaimed 
emperor. If Gallio was consul in that autumn, he must have connived 
or helped. An ex-consul usually governed one of the more important 
provinces, but we hear of no such appointment for Gallio, and probably 
he did not desire it. He was about sixty (above the usual age for consuls) 
and we know that he was again in bad health. After his consulship he 
left Italy for a long voyage,? apparently to Egypt and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. We hear no more of him for five years. During these years 
Fortune seemed to smile on the family. Seneca practically governed the 
empire, and governed it justly and efficiently. Good did seem to have 
come of his evil deed. Nero left matters of state in hisshands and devoted 
himself to his two dearest objects—his enthusiasm for the Greek ideal, 
(art and athletics) and the indulgence- of his lust and intemperance in 
private. His imperious mother was soon deprivéd of public influence. 
Seneca apparently smothered his suspicions when Britannicus died 
suddenly. He held the consulship about 56 and married his second 
wife Paulina. He inevitably gathered immense wealth. His brother 
Mela held lucrative posts in the emperor’s service and he too became 
very wealthy. . ; 

By A.D. 59-Nero, who was now twenty, was at irreconcilable enmity 
with his mother. Seneca somehow convinced himself that either Nero 
or Agrippina must perish, and in March 59 gave at least passive assistance 
in putting Agrippina to death. He composed for Nero a defence 








' CIL, iv, pp. 338-40 and Groag : Reichsb. 
2 Pliny, N.H. xxxi, 62. 
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of the act, on the ground that she had attempted to murder her son. 
The high-minded philosopher had been led to place himself in a very 
strange position. In the next autumn Nero tried to bring the Romans 
a step nearer to the Greek ideal. He induced many young Romans to 
take part in competitions in music, poetry, and athletics, held in a park 
- west of the Tiber. The crowning event was Nero’s own singing, a poor 
performance, but his prepared audience gave thunderous applause to 
his Divine Voice, as they called it. As Nero inflowing Greek robes 
appeared on the stage, he was preceded by Gallio, arrayed as a Greek 
herald, to announce the emperor’s name and titles.1 Seneca and Burrus 
had to applaud. The ludicrous scene takes on a Satanic hue from the 
events of the preceding March. Very likely St. Paul was at this time a 
prisoner in Rome and heard of it all from the soldiers who were present, 
and remembered his old acquaintance Gallio. 

Seneca’s influence continued precariously for two or three more 
years. Mela’s son, young Lucan, now became prominent. He was almost 
the same age as Nero, and had the versatile energy of his uncle Seneca 
—poet, orator, philosopher. Nero showered favours and gifts on him, 
and for a time Lucan was dazzled and hailed Nero as the ideal prince 
in his early poems. His one surviving poem, on the war between Pompey 
and Cesar, is the greatest Latin epic after Virgil. But the friendship 
between Lucan and Nero soon cooled and turned to hatred. 

In 62 Seneca on the plea of ill-health practically retired from public 
_life. Henceforth Nero governed as a bloodthirsty tyrant, and Seneca 
must have bitterly regretted placing him on the throne. The next three 
years were to him and his brothers like the dreadful calm before a storm. 
To a man like Nero their wealth, ability, good name, and his own 
obligations to them, were cogent reasons for destroying them. As far 
as possible they seem to have lived quietly at the various country-houses 
they possessed. Seneca turned back to an old interest, natural science, 
and wrote an inquiry into the causes of thunder, earthquakes, etc., which 
has been preserved. He and Gallio had a common friend in Lucilius, to 
whom Seneca’s extant letters are addressed. Another friend of Gallio, 
and probably of Seneca also, was Columella, who was just now engaged 
in writing that treatise on agriculture, which for sixteen centuries was 
regarded as the last word on the subject. He too was a Spaniard ; he and 
Seneca had neighbouring country-houses,? where Seneca, Gallio and 
Columella may often have met. Columella had just reached the subject 
of horticulture and was persuaded by Gallio and another friend that 
gardening deserved something better than prose.’ He therefore composed 
a Virgilian poem on it, very creditable for an amateur poet. Afterwards 


1 Dio, lxi, 20. 
2W. Becher: De Vita et Scriptis Columellae, pp. 12-13. 
3 Columella, De Re Rustica, ix, 16, 2. 
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he regretted this poetic flight and went over the same matter in prose. 
But he thought his poem too good to burn, and there it stands to this 
day in the middle of his sober treatise, a curions monument to Gallio’s 
love of gardening and poetry 
In the summer of 64 Rome was half destroyed by fire. Nero encour- 
aged the false rumour that the Christians had fired the city, and soon 
afterwards had many of them burned to death in his private park whére 
St Peter’s now stands—just then it was a great camping ground for the 
houseless people. That autumn a widespread plot was formed among 
those who were disgusted with Nero’s rule. Its first aim was to kill Nero, 
but the plotters were not agreed as to what was to follow. Some were 
for abolishing the monarchy, others for choosing a new emperor. A 
man of ancient family named Piso was the one chiefly spoken of, but 
a section of the conspirators thought Seneca would be a better choice.' 
Lucan was certainly in the plot and Seneca probably knew or guessed 
a good deal. It is very unlikely that Gallio was involved. In the spring 
of 65 the plot was discovered, and some executions followed. Lucan 
and Seneca received notice that Nero considered them guilty. In such 
cases, if the accused person committed suicide, the accusation was 
usually dropped and his property was saved for his family. Both Lucan 
‘and Seneca took the opportunity and died by their own hands. Gallio 
and Mela were not accused. A little later one of Gallio’s personal enemies 
tried to inculpate him in the Senate, but the senators took Gallio’s part 
so decidedly that he had to desist.? Next year (A.D. 66) Mela, by foolishly 
trying to collect a debt due to Lucan, whose property he had inherited, 
excited the hostility of a man who falsely accused him of participation 
in the plot. Mela too committed suicide. For a little longer, some months 
perhaps, Gallio remained, the sole male survivor of the family. We 
know that before the end of the year he also had committed suicide,‘ 
and that is all we do know. We may guess that the accusation was. very 
like the one in Mela’s case. Gallio’s daughter may have survived him. 
We know that Lucan’s wife lived till about the end of the century, 
and in her old age Statius addressed to her a poem on Lucan, in. which 
the “gentle Gallio” is also mentioned : 
Aut dulcem generasse Gallionem.*s 


It is the same word as Seneca had used about his brother. 
W. REEs. 


1 Tac. Ann. xv, 65. 

2 Ibid. xv, 73. 

3 Ibid. xvi, 17. 

4 Dio lxii, 25 and Jerome, Chron. 
5 Statius : Silvae, ii, 7. 





A NEWLY DISCOVERED HEBREW 
MANUSCRIPT 


We publish here below for the first time an English translation of one 
of the recently discovered Hebrew manuscripts, spoken of in the Editorial, 


page 2. 


COMBAT BETWEEN THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT AND THE 
SONS OF DARKNESS 


ORDER OF BATTLE 


To direct the warriors armed with slings, the trumpets sound until 
they have cast their stones seven times. Then the priests will call them 
back, blowing their “‘ Trumpets for the Return” and (these warriors) 
will assemble near the place where the whole host was deployed before 
the battle, in order to take up again their former positions. Then the 
priests will blow their ‘“‘ Trumpets of the Call” and the three ensign- 
bearers will go forward from the middle, out of the gates [of the camp], 
and they will stand between the two armies drawn up in order of battle ; 
and near them will stand the horsemen, on their right and on their left. 
At this moment the priests will blow their trumpets again, giving out 
a low sound, which is a signal for battle. 

Then the officers will separate, each going to the post which has been 
allotted to him. As soon as all the warriors have arranged themselves 
in three lines, the priests will sound the trumpets for them a second 
time, giving out a grave and sustained note which is the signal for advance, 
towards the enemy line, until they come near it. [The warriors] will 
then take hold of their weapons, and the priests will blow the “ Six 
Trumpets of the Slain” giving out a sharp and violent sound which 
dominates the battle. The Levites and others who possess horns will 
blow warlike blasts on them so that the heart of the enemy may melt 
away. When this great sound of war is heard the warriors armed with 
spears will go forward to slay the enemy. The horns will then blow louder 
and the priests will sound their trumpets so as to dominate the battle, 
emitting a sharp and violent blast, until the warriors have cast their 
spears seven times at the host of the enemy. Then the priests will blow 
the “ Trumpets for the Return ” giving out a grave, low arid sustained 
call. 

Now this is the way the priests will recall the ensign-bearers : When 
the last spear has been cast [the Levites and priests] will blow their 
trumpets loudly, in order to dominate the war [till the last spear has 
been cast]. Then the priests will blow the “ Trumpets for the Return ”’ 
emitting a grave, low and sustained sound until the ensign-bearers 
[have returned] to their places. 
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Note by Pére Bauchet. The passages in brackets have been supplied 
by myself, according to the context and the number of letters. They 
are missing in the original text. Professor Sukenik, whom I have con- 
sulted on the matter, has qualified my suggestions as “ probable.” 


English Version by V. de Ms J.-M. Paul Bauchet, O.D.C. 
Jerusalem, 25th November 1948. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


What does St. John mean by “‘ grace” when he speaks of our Blessed 
Lord as “ full of grace and truth” (Jn. i, 14). 

Christ in His human nature certainly possessed sanctifying grace, 
but it is unlikely that St. John in this passage specially wished to stress 
Christ’s endowments as man. No possession of sanctifying grace would 
constitute our Lord the only-begotten Son of the Father. The unique- 
ness of Christ’s Sonship consists in the fact that He Himself is in His 
Person the very source of all grace and truth, for He is God, the Word 
who dwelt amongst us. In Him the fullness of the Godhead dwells 
corporally, hence He possesses all divine perfection as God-Incarnate 
and is thus full of grace and truth as a spring is said to be full of water. 
Hence in the following verse St. John wrote “‘ from His fullness we have 
all received and grace upon grace ; the Law was given by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.” We receive sanctifying grace 
not because Christ in His human nature possessed it, but because in 
His Person He is the source of all graces bestowed on us. 

J. P. AREN®ZEN. 


How do you account for the lack of direct quotations in the epistles from 
our Lord’s actual sayings ? 


The above is (I think) the chief point in an enquiry far too long to 
be printed in full in Scripture; but in my answer I have tried to bear 
in mind the enquiry as a whole. If some point presents a further difficulty, 
it may perhaps be dealt with separately later on. In order to keep the 
answer reasonably short, I have broken it up into short headings, and 
have confined it to St. Paul. Much of what is written applies to all the 
epistles, in which however there are also some special features. Thus, 
I John i, 3 seems to be introducing St. John’s gospel, rather than the 
rest of the epistle, and I may add that Hebrews is largely concerned 
with the Old Testament. 


(1) St.’ Paul presupposes a careful oral instruction : see, for example, 
Acts xx, 20, 31. The Christians might be supposed to know well at 
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least the common cazechesis or instruction, which probably consisted 
mainly of the narrative common to the first three gospels, the discourses 
common to the first three Gospels, and the discourses common to 
Matthew and Luke. But much might be added. “ Don’t you remember 
that while I was still with you I used to tell you these things *” (II 
Thes. ii, 5). So writes the Apostle, just where we should like him to 
tell us so much more. The epistles presuppose the gospels, at least in 
their.oral form ; there was no need to repeat them. 


(2) St. Paul then does not write for the sake of giving general instruc- 
tion, but in order to meet definite needs. The Thessalonians are dis- 
turbed by the expectation of an early coming of the Lord, the Corinthians 
have sent him questions (I Cor. vii, 1), and are also somewhat unruly 
(I Cor. iv, 21; II Cor. xiii, 2): and so on. If everything were already 
clear enough for his purpose in the Gospel message itself, he would 
not be writing. 


(3) His sure anchor was the full measure of dogmatic truth revealed 
to him, not the details of our Lord’s words and works, which can 
hardly have been revealed to him with minute precision. He had seen 
the risen Lord, and therefore was a fit witness of the Resurrection and 
a fit apostle (cf. I Cor. ix, 1; xv, 8; etc.). Nevertheless, when need 
arises, he shows himself well acquainted with Our Lord’s words. Thus 
in I Cor. vii he carefully distinguishes between Christ’s explicit teaching 
and his own supplementary doctrine, delivered with apostolic authority ; 
and in I Cor. xi, 24, 25 it may be he alone who preserves the command 
to the apostles to continue celebrating the Holy Eucharist. The Lucan 
parallel is not a certain reading. He alone, too, preserves the beautiful 
saying of the Lord in Acts xx, 25. Much he would learn from the apostles ;" 
he early visited Peter (Gal. i, 18). In his beloved companion Luke he 
had one who diligently investigated the facts (Luke i, 3), and who, 
like most—perhaps all—of his important helpers, had been a Christian 
before Paul himself; he too may have been a source of information. 
Not that 1 wish to deny to St. Paul the revelation of historical facts ; 
but it does not seem quite in harmony with the usual workings of Divine 
Providence to suppose that a full narrative was revealed in detail to 
him, at least equal in length to one of the gospels. This was not essential 
for his mission. 


(4) One more feature of the epistles must be borne in mind: they 
are intensely personal. St. Paul’s character was a highly emotional 
one: he is dictating at high speed, trying to catch up with his own 
thoughts and emotions, and with his secretary trying to keep up with 
him. It is not uncommon with him to be ungrammatical, and to-finish 
a sentence without any very. clear recollection as to how he began it. 
His message is urgent, and he is trying to push it home. He was not 
the sort of marr to be continually consulting his authorities and verifying 
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his quotations ; it was enough for him to be confident that he too had 
the spirit of God (I Cor. vii, 40), the mind of Christ (I Cor. ii, 16). 


C. LatTey, S.J. 


What is the meaning of the word “ poor” and the phrase “ poor in spirit” 
in the Old and New Testaments ? 

The Italians, { believe, have a proverb, “ Traduttori traditori ” 
(literally, “ Translators are traitors,” i.e., to their authors), which it 
is worth while always to bear in mind, for it is often impossible for a 
translator to express the precise shades of meaning in a great author’s 
mind, or the melody of his sentences. Words are not mere counters, to 
be exchanged at will between languages ; rather they are the centres 
of a cluster of connotations, which do not follow them from language 
to language. Thus, to give a rough but obvious example, our English 
enthusiasm for sunshine (with the consequent figures of speech drawn 
from it) does not appeal so strongly to the oriental, who may be sure 
of three or four months of scorching heat every year, with its partially 
bad effect upon vegetation ; nor do we quite understand his enthusiasm 
for rain. 

Hebrew has a word which I may write simply ‘ani, translated in the 
Brown-Driver-Briggs dictionary, “poor, afflicted, humble,” thus 
showing the difficulty of translation. The same word is found in a 
slightly varied form in Aramaic, the closely related language spoken 
by our Lord. The word implies a resigned state of mind desides an 
external condition of poverty. Perhaps “ under-dog, ” might illustrate 
it, just as (to use a rather remote comparison) * ‘inwards ” would be 
fue superior to “all that is within me,” etc., if it were still refined English. 

St. Matthew, then (or, to be more accurate, the translator of his 
Aramaic original), has added “in spirit” to the Greek “ poor” in 
Matt. v, 3, in order to bring out the implied internal disposition ; but it 
must be remembered that a rich man, however much detached in spirit 
and able (by a sort of spiritual miracle: cf. Matt. xix, 23, etc.) to save 
his soul, is not here in question. The Lucan parallel (vi, 20) does not of 
itself imply any internal disposition, though it must be understood 
from the context. It is in fact one of St. Luke’s characteristics that, he 
stresses the danger of riches and the blessedness of poverty well borne ; 
he alone, for example, has preserved the parable of Dives and Lazarus 
(xvi, 19-31). No sin is explicitly imputed to Dives, nor is it said that 
Lazarus practised virtue; the only explanation offered by Abraham 
is that after death their positions are reversed. 

It does not follow that the poor may not make ‘reasonable efforts 
to better their position ; excesses of wealth and poverty are alike danger- 
ous to the body politic. Within prudent limits the Church encourages 
voluntary poverty, but not absolute destitution. 


C. LaTTey,.S.J. 
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What is the meaning of the passage “‘ Let us put wood on his bread 
and cut him off from the land of the living” (Jer. xi, 19). 

The quotation is the Douay version rendering of the Latin: 
“‘ Mittamus lignum in panem eius et eradamus eum de terra viventium.” 
Priests will be familiar with the passage, since it is recited as the Little 
Chapter at Lauds in Passiontide and as a Responsory at Matins for 
Maundy Thursday. It is a passage which cannot fail to attract and puzzle. 
As regards the general sense and application of the text there is no special 
difficulty. In the book of the prophet Jeremias it refers to the people 
of Anathoth, the native place of the prophet, who are plotting to kill 
him and so rid themselves of one whose utterances are highly irksome 
to them. Evidently a close parallel can be drawn between Jeremias 
and Christ and between their respective enemies. The parallel is seen 
even more strikingly if we note the first part of the verse from which 
our passage is taken: “ And I was as a meek lamb that is carried to be 
‘a victim.” St. Jerome says that the Church understands this of Christ : 
“Omnium ecclesiarum iste est consensus, ut sub persona Jeremiz, 
a Christo haec dici intelligant.” The application to Christ does not 
depend on any disputed word or doubtful reading. 

Our immediate problem lies in the first part of the text quoted, namely : 
“Let us put wood on his bread.” The Massoretic Hebrew text here is 
obscure. It certainly has the words for “wood” and “ bread” but 
the verb is “ Let us destroy.” St. Jerome follows the Greek Septuagint 
éuBdAwyev (which doubtless represents a variant Hebrew reading), 
and translates “‘ mittamus.” In his commentary, he writes : “‘ mittamus 
lignum in panem eius crucem videlicet in corpus salvatoris. Ipse est 
enim qui ait : Ego sum panis qui de czlo descendi, Jn. vi, 51.” 

In this interpretation St. Jerome is following Tertullian and others. 
Indeed, given the general Messianic sense of the passage, which of course 
interested the Fathers far more than any Old Testament application, 
it is a very natural rendering to adopt. But it is less easy to see how 
this could be applied to Jeremias in the first instance, as seems to be 
demanded by the context. In later times therefore other solutions have 
been sought. The Authorized Version and (surprisingly enough) the 
Revised Version both translated: ‘“‘ Let us destroy the tree with the 
fruit thereof.” The word for “ wood ” can certainly mean “ tree” but 
it may be doubted, apart from other difficulties, whether the word for 
“bread” could in this context mean “ fruit.” More recent authors 
propose a slight alteration of the Hebrew text—the omission of one 
letter (m) in the unpointed text. They read &/eho in place of blahmo, 
and translate “ Let us destroy the tree in its prime (vigour).” Such an 
emendation seems reasonable enough, and as a figure of speech may with 
equal suitability be applied to both Jeremias and Christ. 

The inclusion of this obscure text in the Liturgy need occasion no 
surprise. The general application of the whole passage to the Passion 
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of Christ has always been recognized. That one part is obscure is no 
reason why it should be left out. Indeed it might be argued that the 
Fathers did not find the text obscure but regarded it rather as a striking 
prophecy of Christ. Today, on a-point of detail, we prefer a different 
interpretation, which equally strikingly foretells Christ. The point of 
divergence is small. In any case many texts are included in the Liturgy 
on account of a dominant idea or one particular part of it, while there 
are other ideas or other parts which are definitely not applicable. Omnis 
similitudo claudicat. 


R. C. FULLER. 


What is a curse? What was in the mind of the prophet Eliseus when 
he cursed the children of Bethel, 1V Kings ii, 24? 


A curse is a promise or threat of punishment, just as a blessing is 


a promise of benefit. But there is this difference—that whereas a curse,’ 


used lawfully, only follows evil conduct, a blessing need not necessarily 
presuppose meritorious conduct. In other words God never punishes 
unless it is deserved, but He often bestows benefits on those who have 
done nothing to merit them. God chose Israel and gave them the Promised 
Land out of His infinite goodness and love for them and not because 
they deserved those benefits, cf. Deut. vii-ix. But He was not prepared 
to continue His gifts without good conduct on their part, and in Deut. 
xxviii we have a series of blessings and curses pronounced upon Israel. 
The fulfilment of course was to be conditional on Israel’s conduct. If 
they obey God’s law, they will prosper—if they disobey, disaster will 
overtake them. We note that the rewards and punishments are all of 
this world, as generally in the Old Testament. Knowledge of the future 
life was too shadowy to allow of any adequate sanction for conduct 
on that basis. To persuade Israel to be faithful it was necessary to promise 
them prosperity, or alternatively to threaten disaster, if they were un- 
faithful. 

Sometimes the punishment seems excessive as on the numerous 
occasions in the Old Testament where people are struck dead or killed 
by the hand of other men at God’s command, for having transgressed 
His Word. Yet perhaps our surprise is occasioned largely by the fact 
that it does not happen nowadays. If we remember that the people 
thus struck down had been guilty of grave sin against God, that they 
had in many instances been thus guilty over a long period of time and 
had rejected many invitations to repent, why should we be surprised 
that God’s hand falls upon them at last? As for the punishment, we 
as Catholics believe in hell as part of the Christian revelation and ex- 
plicitly described by Christ in the Gospel. Who will say that sudden 
death of the body is a worse punishment ?-It is not said in the Bible 
that those who so died all went to hell. Such a death might even be a 
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mercy of God to save them from further sin, and at the same time it 
would act as a very effective deterrent to others. 

At first sight it looks as if the offence of the little boys in taunting 
the prophet Eliseus was no more than a boyish prank. But since the 
whole story only fills two verses, we should avoid hasty conclusions. 
As the note in the Douay Bible says, Bethel, the town from which the 
boys came, was a centre of false worship, being one of the two places 
where Jeroboam erected golden calves, to prevent his subjects going 
to worship in the Temple at Jerusalem, III Kings xii, 29. The prophets, 
insistent on restoring the true worship of God in the one sanctuary of 
Jerusalem, never tired of condemning these illegal sanctuaries, and 
consequently brought down upon themselves the bitter hatred of the 
priests that served those places, cf. Amos vii. The mocking of which 
we read in IV Kings ii, 23 thus appears to be an example or reflexion 
of this rivalry and hatred—the children evidently take after their parents. 
We may therefore regard the punishment that overtook the boys as 
serving a double purpose : besides bringing retribution on the offenders 
it also served to show that Eliseus was a true prophet and that by con- 
sequence the men of Bethel were in the wrong. It will be recalled that 
not long before this God had effectively shown Israel that Elias was a 
true prophet and that He alone was true God—and that Baal and his 
priests were false, III Kings xviii. 

Looking at the immediate circumstances of the episode under consider- 
ation, we see that it is the second of two signs worked by Eliseus to. 
show that the spirit of Elias has indeed descended upon him—the first 
sign being the healing of the spring at Jericho (verses 19-20). 

It thus appears that the mauling (not necessarily killing) of the boys 
by the bears was the result and fulfilment of the curse of Eliseus. The 
text does not warrant our assuming any merely accidental sequence. 
We must not of course think of the prophet as uttering his curse in a 
fit of bad temper—the circumstances as explained above should sufficient- 
ly exclude that notion. Though Eliseus called on God to punish them, 
and knew that his prayer would be heard, he may not have known 
precisely the form which that punishment would take. Filled with zeal 
for the worship of the true God and with desire to vindicate his office 
of true prophet, Eliseus uttered his curse under the inspiration of the 


Almighty. 


R. C. FULLER. 
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Semitic Writing from Pictograph to Alphabet. By G. R. Driver. (Oxford, 

1948.) 255. 

In spite of the modern difficulties and expense of publishing books, 
quite a number have appeared of late which are of outstanding importance, 
such as Prof. Matthew Black’s An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels 
and Acts (Oxford, 1946: 15s.) which brings out more clearly than ever 
the great importance of Aramaic for New Testament studies, and Prof. 
Kahle’s The Cairo Geniza (Oxford, 1947: 125. 6d.), which may work a 
minor revolution in our ideas about the Old Testament Hebrew text 
and its grammar. This last represents one of the Schweich lectures of 
the British Academy, a series which has contributed so much of value 
for biblical scholarship. And now Prof. Godfrey Driver has contributed 
the latest volume to the series, an important study of Semitic writing 
which is almost worth buying for the many drawings and photographic 
plates alone, which go far to tell their own tale. It is interesting to note 
that his distinguished father, Prof. Samuel Driver, began the series 
with lectures published in 1908 under the title, Archaeological Research 
in relation to Biblical Study, the Schweich lectures being explicitly devoted 
to biblical archaeology. 

The essential stage in the advance to writing as such is the passage 
from the picture signifying an object to its signifying a sound, when 
(to use an imaginary illustration) instead of a cat being drawn to represent 
a cat, and a pillar a pillar, the two are joined together to signify a cater- 
pillar! The second vital change is the invention of an alphabet, signify- 
ing in the main elementary sounds instead of syllables. In the Semitic 
languages, however (Hebrew, Arabic, etc.) only the consonants were 
at first represented in alphabetic writing, so that the Babylonian and 
Assyrian syllabic scripts are valuable as also indicating the vowels. 

Prof. Driver’s conclusions are that the Semitic alphabet was invented 
well before 1500 B.C., and possibly before 1850 B.C. (p. 187), and that 
it was probably invented among one of the Semitic peoples who came 
into contact with Egypt in 2500-1500 B.C., the invention being made 
in or near Egypt, and being developed in Palestine, and perfected on 
the Phoenician coast (p. 196). 

C. Latrey, S.J. 


The History of the Primitive Church. By Jules Lebreton, S.J. and Jacques 
Zeiller ; translated from the French by Ernest C. Messenger, Ph.D, 
Vol IV. (Burns Oatés.) pp. 761-1152. 255. 

This fourth section of Dr. Messenger’s translation of “‘ Fliche and 

Martin ” will be of particular interest to students of Holy Scripture 

for the chapters it devotes to the fascinating and controversial figure 
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of the great Alexandrian, Origen. The head of the busy, flourishing 
catechetical school in the teeming, eclectic, Egyptian metropolis, address- 
ing himself to Hellenists and Gnostics as well as to the orthodox, he 
saw in a deeper study and interpretation of the sacred texts the basis 
both of effective polemic and of “healthy nourishment for famished 
souls.” He prepared himself for the task with characteristic thorough- 
ness and devoted himself to it with tireless courage throughout a most 
stormy life and in the midst of a hostile criticism to which it is clear 
he was peculiarly sensitive. 

The training in the school of Alexandria covered a remarkable range 
of subjects, and its effect on the disciples as well as the striking force 
of the master’s-personality are eloquently witnessed in the “ Discourse ” 
of Gregory Thaumaturgus, quoted at some length in the volume under 
review. But the contrasting contemporary estimates of this powerful 
Christian teacher, who was yet so susceptible to the habits and thought 
of his time and environment, show the gulf that was already beginning 
to separate East from West. Pére Lebreton arrives at a moderate and 
just verdict on an undoubtedly great and good man, and reminds us 
of the services done by the Alexandrian method of exegesis in this 
epoch of Marcionite and other “ rationalism.” At a time when there 
was real danger of a gulf between the speculations of theologians and 
popular faith, we can admire the combination of intellectual courage 
and energy with assiduity in preaching which enabled Origen (though 
not without difficulties and mistakes) to narrow the gap. 

Pére Lebreton lays most valuable stress on the fact that “ the great 
theologians of the third century were not just isolated thinkers but 
leaders of the Christian people,” and it was the isolating of the schools 
from this vital contact in the next century that made for the breeding 
there of Arianism—among men who were “ less apostles than partisans.” 

In the second half of the volume M. Zeiller deals in his customary. 
lucid fashion with Christian life and organization—particularly in relation 
to its impact on the Empire, and ends with a review of the situation on 
the eve of the Edict of Milan. 

The translation maintains the standard already set: one still feels 
cohscious that it is a translation. This and the price will impress the 
intending reader with the economic as well as cultural advantages of 
a knowledge of French. 


W. A. Purny. 


Il Santuario della Visitazione ad ‘Ain Karim (Montana Judaeae). 
Gerusalemme (Tipografia dei PP. Francescani) 1948. Pp. viii++-135 
Bellarmino Bagatti O.F.M. Plates 40. Price not stated. 

This quarto volume is the fifth in the series entitled Pubblicazioni 
dello Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, of which we welcomed that on 

Emmaus el-Qubeibeh in these pages in the January issue of this year. 
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Its arrival calls to mind the days when the population of the Holy Land 
enjoyed tranquillity and peace, as it is much to be feared that the present 
unhappy condition of the country will interrupt the devoted labours 
of the Franciscan Fathers. Their series so well inaugurated bade fair 
in time to give a complete record, archzological, historical, and litur- 
gical, of the shrines of Palestine. Visual help is provided on a generous 
scale. Thus in addition to forty illustrations in the text of the present 
volume the forty pages of plates reproduce no less than ninety-four 
photographs. And the ample scale on which the series is planned is 
shown by the fact that this is the second volume on ‘din Karim. The 
former by S. J. Saller, O.F.M., Discoveries at St. John’s, ‘Ein Karim, 
1941-2, gave a general history as well as an account of the sanctuary 
of St. John the Baptist. This is supplemented by the present record 
of the sanctuary of the Visitation. 

The village of some 3,000 souls is about five miles west of Jerusalem 
and lies in a curve of the mountain spur which runs out from the table- 
land of Judaea to end at the juncture of Wady es-Sarar with Wady 
es-Sikka. Being identified traditionally with the “city of Judah” “ in 
the hill country ” to which our Lady went in haste to be with her cousin 
St. Elizabeth (Lk. i, 39), the interest of the place is largely Christian. 
But it has its interest for the Old Testament as well. It is identified 
with Karem mentioned in the Ixx version of Jos. xv, 59a, but Fr. Bagatti 
goes beyond the fact when he asserts that modern authors are unanimous 
in admitting its identity with Bath ha-Kerem. of Jer. vi, 1 and Neh. 
iii, 14. G. A. Smith favoured its identification with Beth-Kar mentioned 
in I Kings vii, 11. The modern name, which the village owes to the 
spring by which it lies, can be traced back to about the seventh century 
-when it is found in the form Engarim in the Calendar of the Church 
of Jerusalem. It is interesting to notice that the name is inserted in the 
Arabic translation of St. Luke made by Asad Ibn el-Assal, A.D. 1253. 
The text of both Old and New Testaments, Is. i, 8; Matt. xxi, 33, etc., 
is illustrated by the numerous little “ towers ” erected in the vineyards 
round about. When the grapes are ripening, the owners leave the 
village and live in them both to protect their crop and to escape into 
cooler air. Of interest also are the rock-cut wine-presses. Some of these 
presses are too small to have been conveniently used for grapes and 
were probably olive-presses. 

The seven chapters deal respectively with the countryside, the sources. 
of information about the ancient sanctuary, the ruins, a careful descrip- 
tion of all objects discovered, a discussion of the chronology of the 
buildings, the cult and the guardians of the sanctuary through the 
centuries, and, finally, the new sanctuary erected in 1938. 

EDMUND F. SUTCLIFFE, S.J. 
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Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplément publié sous la direction de Louis 
Pirot. Tome I (Abdeh-Chronologie), Tome II (Chypre-Exode), Tome 
III (Expiation-Herméneutique). Letouzey et Ané, Paris, 1928, 1934, 
1938. 

Many of our readers will be familiar with the Dictionnaire de la Bible 
of Vigouroux, begun towards the close of last century and of which 
the last volume appeared in 1912. It is unnecessary to stress the fact that 
vast progress has been made in all departments of Biblical science since 
that time. Indeed only a decade later the need for a supplement was 
felt and the complete first volume of this was published in 1928, under 
the able editorship of Louis Pirot, professor of Biblical exegesis at the 
Institut Catholique of Lille. Since his lamented death at the beginning 
of the war the work has been carried on by A. Robert, professor at the 
Institut Catholique of Patis. The Supplément is on a large scale, so 
large indeed that it almost amounts to a new Dictionnaire ; but continual 
reference to articles in the original work preserves its character of supple- 
ment. Some may regret that the publishers did not go the whole way 
and bring out a revised or entirely new Dictionnaire, complete in itself. 
However, even as it stands, the Supplément is a mine of information 
and almost iridispensable to Biblical studies. To date (December 1948) 
the Supplément has appeared as far as the article Judaisme, and publica- 
tion of the fascicles is being speeded up after the interruptions of the 
“war years. ; 

- The range of contributors is as’ wide as possible and though all the 
articles are in French, their authors are not confined to those who are 
French-speaking. Thus in the early volumes, for example, to mention 
only a few, we have articles by such varied names as Abel of Jerusalem, 
Allo of Fribourg, Hépfl of Rome (S. Anselmo), Bea of Rome (Bibl. 
‘Inst,), Eberharter of Salzburg, Power of Romé (Bibl. Inst.), Vogl of 
Bonn. Nearly all the well-known names of European Catholic Biblical 
scholarship are there—French, Swiss, Belgian, Dutch, German. Con- 
tributors “ de langue anglaise ” are conspicuous by their absence—the 
only one being apparently Fr. Power, S.J., formerly of the Biblical 
‘ Institute, Rome and now of Milltown Park, Dublin. This lacuna is 
however, not noticeable in the bibliographies which accompany the 
articles. On the whole, English work, both Catholic and non-Catholic 
is given fair and adequate space there. 

In a work covering so vast an area, it is difficult to select—but one 
may say that the Biblical theology is specially well done. There is, for 
example the monumental article by Péré Bonnetain on Grace, occupying 
over 600 columns, with a bibliography filling ten columns. The author 
shows breadth of vision and a firm grasp of the subject, besides possess- 
ing full acquaintance with all the relevant literature. As he says, the 
subject has been sadly neglected owing to the controversy over the 
nature of the divine help (as in the controversy De Auxilis), during 
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which the rich doctrine of the Scriptures was abandoned for the meta- 
physical arguments of the theologians. An article on much the same 
scale is Eglise by A. Médebielle, in which the idea of the Kingdom of 
God is traced through the whole of the Old Testament and apocryphal 
books. Then follows a treatment of the Church in the NT—taking 
account of heterodox views. Harnack is given very close. attention and 
answered at length. The text (Mt. xvi, 18) is exhaustively dealt with 
and there follows a good treatment of the Church as the Mystical Body 
of Christ in St. Paul’s Epistles. The article ends with a treatment of the 
Church in the Apocalypse. The detailed article on Baptéme by J. Coppens 
contains among other things a thorough comparison with the pagan 
mystery religions, showing the immense superiority of Christianity. 
A very thorough and yet clear treatment of Chronologie Biblique by F. 
Prat is a feature of the first volume. A satisfying attempt is made with 
numerous diagrams to make intelligible even the chronology of the 
kings of Juda and Israel. It is perhaps a pity that in an article of this 
kind the author sliould decide so definitely in favour of Van Hoonacker’s 
view of the Esdras-Nehemias sequence. But this may be merely the 
reviewer's regret. No subject more needed bringing up to date than 
Biblical Archeology. We are fortunate therefore in having a very able 
and comprehensive article by L. Hennequin on Fouilles en Palestine et 
en Phénicie. The author gives a list of Archeological Institutes and 
Missions and their chief publications. A list of places excavated follows, 
with accompanying map. Then comes an account of each place, taken 
in alphabetical order, with many maps and diagrams. We are not however 
to expect a full treatment in each case, because many are dealt with else- 
where in special articles, e.g., Samarie. Under the heading Genése 
(Décision de la Commission Biblique sur le caractére historique des 
trois premiers chapitres de la) we have a fairly full treatment of the 
Commission’s Reply on Gen. 1-3, and moreover admirably clear. 
The only thing one regrets is that the article does not attempt to take 
one further or at least point out a direction for further study in the light 
of more recent research. The reply was published in 1909 and this 
article in 1938. Of course what is really needed is another article on the 
subject. May one perhaps expect such an article further down the alphabet 
in a future volume, e.g., in an article on the Pentateuch ? 

The above selections must suffice to give an idea of the contents of 
the first three volumes. On the whole the work is a monument to modern 
Biblical Catholic scholarship, conservative yet, with few exceptions, 
up-to-date. Moreover, in judging this last qualification, it is well to 
remember that a work of this kind can never be uniformly up-to-date. 
Publication must occupy many years, so that when the later volumes 
appear, the earlier ones are already in some respects out-of-date. One 
should rather feel surprise that so much of lasting value remains. The 
printing and general production are up to the high standard which we 
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are accustomed, to expect from Messrs. Letouzey and Ané, publishers 
of so many fine Dictionnaires. Particularly noticeable is the fine quality 
of the paper of these pre-war volumes and the clear readable’ type. 
Altogether it is a work well worth the price 1020 francs per volume 
(a year ago). The more recent fascicles will be reviewed in a future 
number of ScRIPTURE. 


R. C. FULLER. 


A Study of Psalm 72 (71). By Rev. Roland E. Murphy, O. Carm., 
S.T.L. The Catholic University of America Press, Washington, . 
D.C. 1948. 


This work is a dissertation submitted to the faculty of Theology 
of the Catholic University of America in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the doctorate. It is therefore a theological treatise, of its nature 
technical, and so not intended for devotional reading. 

In the opening chapter Dr. Murphy discusses the various views 
regarding date and authorship and reaches the conclusion that “ one 
can feel fairly confident in locating the psalm between Isaias and the 
Restoration, roughly, 700-500 B.C.” p. 5. He confirms this view again 
in chapter iv when giving the psalm its place in the general OT messianic 
picture, by pointing out the influence the prophets exercised on it, 
especially Isaias ix, xi, xxii. Dr. Murphy’s translation of the psalm is 
clear and follows the NT closely, but on the rare occasions when he 
departs from it his reasons for so, doing are carefully considered and 
adequate. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is the third, where he enquires 
if oriental Hofstil or court-style has influenced or played any _ in 
the composition of the psalm. The oriental court poems, which were 
usually composed on the accession of a new king, exalted both the 
king and the people he was about to rule. As Dr. Murphy points out, 


“they were marked by three peculiarities: exaggeration, a pious tone 


and foreign influence. “‘ Thus,” he writes, “‘ the king is to be extolled, 
his virtues as a man of war and as a benevolent ruler. He is to hear only 
what is pleasant, if untrue ; and if in fact he is not among the powerful 
monarchs, the distinction between petty king and world ruler is to be 
rubbed out, All this is given a religious colouring : if he is not actually 
divinized, the king is portrayed as God’s chosen one, as well as the 
representative of the people. The monarch comes into contact with the 
foreign world through political alliances, ambassadors, marriages, etc. .. . 
hence there will be an international, cosmopolitan character to the court 
style” pp. 54-5. The school to which Gunkel, Mowinckel and others 
belong, suggests that similarly Psalm 72 may be the product of a Hebrew 
court poet. After closely examining the arguments used to suppott 
this contention Dr. Murphy comes to the conclusion that the proof . 
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that Israel did imitate the court style is “ of the most tenuous kind.” 
However while he rejects their conclusions he does not hesitate to 
- appraise their work in drawing attention to the influence which Israel’s 
neighbour nations brought to bear upon their writings, cf. p. 77. 

In the final chapter we are led through a veritable labyrinth of opinions 
about the psalm and its application but eventually we ate brought back 
safely, much to our relief, to our starting point, namely the traditional 
messianic interpretation : “ Messianism in the direct literal sense gives 
meaning and coherence to the Psalm,”. p. 129. Dr. Murphy has read 
widely for this thesis and under the experienced guidance of Dr. Wei- 
sengoff has brought sound principles to bear on the material acquired. 
' We congratulate him and express the hope that we shall read more 
from his pen in the Catholic Biblical Quarterly. 








R. J. FOSTER. 
| 














